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JOHN HAY 1 

IN order to define the limits of his task, Mr. Thayer at the outset 
declares that " this is a personal biography and not a political 
history," the reason being, as he declares, that " the time has 
not yet come when it would be proper to give the names of all witnesses 
and to cite by direct reference the official documents, as is required 
in a formal history." The phrase " official documents " is, we may 
assume, here intended to denote only documents that have not been 
published and are not as yet accessible to the historical investigator, 
since there could hardly be an objection to citing documents that have 
been made public. But in spite of the limits thus ostensibly set, Mr. 
Thayer has gone far beyond the revelation of personal traits, and has 
made averments of an historical character which, because they either 
exceed or are not in harmony with the public official record, can 
scarcely be held exempt from the usual and reasonable requirement of 
proof. 

The statement, for example, that the "allies," Germany, Great 
Britain and Italy, " sent warships and established " a pacific blockade 
of Venezuelan ports on December 8, 1901 ; that " during the following 
year Secretary Hay tried to persuade the blockaders of the unwisdom 
of their action " and " urged arbitration ; " that on December 8, 1902, 
Germany deeming that " her opportunity had now come," "she and 
Great Britain severed diplomatic relations with Venezuela, making it 
plain that the next steps would be the bombardment of towns and the 
occupation of territory," and that "here came a test of the Monroe 
Doctrine ' ' — all these statements as to a series of public events, their 
order, significance and treatment, it would seem to be entirely proper 
to substantiate, since the version given is at variance with the authentic 
official record published by the United States and by other governments 
fourteen years ago. 

The facts, as they appear of record, are that President Roosevelt, 
in his annual message of December 3, 1901, defined the Monroe Doc- 
trine as " a declaration that there must be no territorial aggrandizement 
by any non-American power at the expense of any American power on 
American soil," at the same time expressly affirming that the United 

1 The Life and Letters of John Hay. By William Roscoe Thayer. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. — Two volumes: x, 456; 448 pp. 
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States did " not guarantee any state against punishment if it miscon- 
ducts itself, provided that punishment does not take the form of the 
acquisition of territory by any non-American power ; " that on Decem- 
ber ii, 1 90 1 , the German ambassador at Washington, in a promemoria 
reviewing the German claims against Venezuela and the latter's refusal 
to admit diplomatic interposition in the matter, stated that, if Venezuela 
should persist in this refusal, the German government, after delivering 
an ultimatum, would have to consider as a measure of coercion the 
blockade of the more important Venezuelan ports and, if this did not 
suffice, their "temporary occupation " and the "levying of duties" 
therein, but especially declared " that under no circumstances do we 
consider in our proceedings the acquisition or the permanent occupa- 
tion of Venezuelan territory ; " that Mr. Hay, on December 16, 1901, 
quoting in his note President Roosevelt's definition of December 3 , 
replied that the President, "appreciating the courtesy of the German 
government in making him acquainted" with the situation, but " not 
regarding himself as called upon to enter into the consideration of the 
claims in question," believed that "no measures" would be taken 
which were " not in accordance with the well-known purpose ' ' of the 
German Emperor, as set forth in the promemoria (For. Rel. 1901, 
pages 192, 19s) ; that no measure of coercion was taken till a year later, 
when Germany, Great Britain and Italy instituted a blockade of certain 
Venezuelan ports ; that Great Britain gave an assurance, similar to that 
of Germany, regarding the permanent occupation of territory ; that the 
powers concerned, long prior to any blockade, repeatedly asked for 
arbitration ; that the blockade which was instituted only in December 
1902, ended on February 14-15, 1903, after President Castro's aban- 
donment of his previously persistent refusal to arbitrate ; that, after the 
severance of relations between the blockading powers and Venezuela, 
the minister of the United States at Caracas, with the permission of his 
government and the assent of Venezuela, took charge of British and 
German interests in that country ; that the Permanent Court at The 
Hague, in eventually deciding, in a suit to which the United States was 
a party, that the blockading powers had acquired a right to preferential 
payment of their claims, based its decision expressly upon the ground, 
among others, that the non-blockading powers, including the United 
States, had never, pending the employment of measures of coercion, 
protested against the assertion by the blockaders of a right to special 
securities ; and that the court, in the course of its decision, particularly 
adverted to the fact that, prior to the blockade, the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment " categorically refused to submit its dispute with Germany and 
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Great Britain to arbitration, which was proposed several times, and 
especially by the note of the German government of July 16, 1901" 
{For. Rel. 1904, page 507). 

Of the blockade and its ending, and of his own part in the transac- 
tion, President Roosevelt gave, in a speech at Chicago, April 2, 1903, 
the following account, which is in entire harmony with the record : 

The concern of our government was of course not to interfere needlessly 
in any quarrel so far as it did not touch our interests or our honor, and 
not to take the attitude of protecting from coercion any power unless we 
were willing to espouse the quarrel of that power, but to keep an attitude 
of watchful vigilance and see that there was no infringement of the Monroe 
Doctrine, no acquirement of territorial rights by a European power at the 
expense of a weak sister republic — whether this acquisition might take the 
shape of an outright and avowed seizure of territory or of the exercise of 
control which would in effect be equivalent to such seizure. 1 . . . Both 
powers assured us in explicit terms that there was not the slightest intention 
on their part to violate the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and this 
assurance was kept with an honorable good faith which merits full ac- 
knowledgment on our part. At the same time, the existence of hostilities 
in a region so near our own borders was fraught with such possibilities of 
danger in the future that it was obviously no less our duty to ourselves 
than our duty to humanity to endeavor to put an end to that. Accordingly, 
by an offer of our good services in a spirit of frank friendliness to all the 
parties concerned, a spirit in which they quickly and cordially responded, 
we secured a resumption of peace — the contending parties agreeing that 
the matters which they could not settle among themselves should be re- 
ferred to The Hague Tribunal for settlement.' 

It may further be pointed out that, pending the blockade, Mr. Hay, 
on February 17, 1903, quoting President Roosevelt's definition of the 
Monroe doctrine in the annual message of December 3, 1901, expressly 
declined to commit the United States to the Drago declaration " that 
the public debt cannot occasion armed intervention nor even the 
actual occupation of the territory of American nations by a European 
power." 

These are facts of public record which cannot be effaced or altered. 

No doubt the present work, is entertaining. It is full of spirit and 
vivacity, is light of touch, often suggests a dash of waywardness, and 

1 President Roosevelt here read the interchanges with Germany and Gieat Britain, 
above mentioned. 

'Addresses and Presidential Messages of Theodore Roosevelt, 1902-1904, pp. 
117-120. 
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is characterized by a strong play of personal feeling, indulged freely 
and without restraint. Moreover, in spite of the neglect of " official 
documents," the author may fairly claim to have done copious justice 
to the tendency to mental effervescence which his interesting subject, 
even when holding high official station, was wont to indulge, in familiar 
conversation and in writings which, though strictly personal and con- 
fidential, were " racy and fresh with idiomatic graces." But, whether 
the measure thus given of the man is adequate, and whether it will 
redound to Hay's fame as a statesman to create the impression that 
personal attachments and antipathies, extravagantly and often humor- 
ously expressed in the privacy of intimate correspondence, really ani- 
mated his policies and controlled his public conduct, are questions which 
those who knew Hay and were attached to him may not be ready to answer 
offhand in the affirmative. Transactions in which Germany was con- 
cerned were not the only ones with which Hay dealt. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, relating to the inter- oceanic canal, is one in the 
negotiation of which Germany was not concerned, and the attacks upon 
it did not come distinctively from German and Irish sources. And 
yet, how stands the matter upon the present page? The fact is well 
known that the treaty encountered opposition in the Senate, where 
it was materially amended. The questions involved were questions 
concerning which men may legitimately differ ; but, as an indication 
of Hay's attitude, we are furnished with a personal letter to our ambas- 
sador in London, in which a " curious state of things " is said to exist 
among the senatorial " kickers," of whom two are " howling lunatics," 
another is divorcing his wife, two are fighting for their re-election, 
another has delirium tremens, another has broken his ribs, and an- 
other has the grippe, while yet another has gone to New York on 
" private business " (II, 225-6). No wonder, such being his apparent 
frame of mind, that Hay, according to another selected revelation, 
should have fancied that the United States was "compelled to refuse 
the assistance of the greatest power in the world (Great Britain) , in 
carrying out our own policy, because all Irishmen are Democrats and 
some Germans are fools" (II, 235). Nevertheless, the final verdict 
rendered by Mr. Thayer reads thus : " We can see, however, that 
they [Hay's 'kickers,' ' lunatics,' inebriates etc.] were wiser than he." 
In view of this adverse judgment, a serious exposition, somewhere, of 
the terms of the treaty and of the principle on which it was founded, 
would not have been out of place. 

Nor are Hay's unfavorable expressions here disclosed in regard to 
foreign powers by any means confined to one power. Great Britain al- 
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most alone escapes. France " is Russia's harlot — to her own grievous 
damage " (II, 234). A memorandum handed in by the Russian am- 
bassador, "like everything from that country has a false bottom" 
(II, 235). As a supposed revelation of the real thoughts and feelings 
of one very recently entrusted with the conduct of American foreign 
policy, these phrases, though not taken from "official documents," 
must be highly interesting, and may be highly illuminating to the gov- 
ernments concerned. Perhaps no harm can now come to the United 
States from the publication of the view that the American public was 
" idiotic " in " snivelling over " the " bravery " of the Boers, or of the 
hope that England would " make quick work of Uncle Paul," even 
though Mr. Thayer vouchsafes an intimation that the Boer's " baffling 
resistance to enormously superior British forces was not properly 
admired by the Secretary" (II, 221, 232, 231). 

As to Hay's policy regarding China, we are left in some doubt. In 
one place, his quick assumption that the powers had agreed to what 
they had not accepted is lauded as " one of the most adroit strokes of 
modern diplomacy " (II, 243) ; but is later called " a magnificent 
bluff " (II, 247). And it is admitted that neither the phrase " open 
door " nor the principle it denotes originated in the United States. 
There are indeed certain phases of Hay's treatment of the Chinese 
question that are perhaps more entitled to consideration, as affecting 
his character and reputation, than the fragile assumption above mem- 
tioned, the effect of which was not so pronounced or so durable as is 
sometimes supposed. 

As Hay received his appointment as ambassador to England and as 
secretary of state from President McKinley, the latter necessarily 
figures to some extent in the present work ; but Mr. Thayer's allusions 
to him are uniformly depreciatory and unfavorable. Freely admitting, 
as we must do, that McKinley, hailing from the new country called 
Ohio, west of the Alleghanies, may never have accquired that " Parisian 
culture " which a French journal declined in 1889 to accord to Buffalo 
Bill's Indians, and that he may never have assumed, by reason of res- 
idence in London, that air of superiority which enabled Henry James, 
in alluding to the friendly throng that welcomed Hay at Southampton, 
most intelligently and profoundly to inquire as to the impression made 
upon his mind by " these insects creeping about and saying things to 
you," we may still be unable to accept as satisfactory a characterization 
of McKinley as a "politician" lacking "intellectual force," who, 
knowing the "potency of words," had the art of "throwing a moral 
gloss over policies which were dubious, if not actually immoral, . . . 
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with a sort of self-deceiving sincerity," and who exhibited in his con- 
duct the showmanlike instincts of Barnum (II, 136-137, 139, 141). 
Testing this judgment by the record, we venture little in saying that 
the finest thing in the present volumes is McKinley's letter of March 
13, 1900, returning the resignation which Hay, hurt and weary, placed 
in his hands when the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reported 
the canal treaty adversely. Generously assuming entire responsibility 
for the treaty, and declaring that he would himself " cheerfully bear 
whatever criticism or condemnation may come," McKinley declared : 
" We must bear the atmosphere of the hour. . . . Conscious of high 
purpose and honorable effort, we cannot yield our posts however the 
storm may rage." This was not written for the public eye. It was 
simply in keeping with what Hay had found to be McKinley's general 
attitude on foreign questions — a desire to do that which was best for 
the country, "without regard to its effect upon himself" and his 
political fortunes (Hay to Choate, August 18, 1899, II, 219-220). 

It seems hardly material, in discussing a life of John Hay, to notice 
the author's statement that the Republican national platform of 1896, 
" thanks to the efforts of some eastern delegates, declared in favor of a 
gold standard " (II, 149). In reality there is substantial testimony 
that the committee on resolutions held that position by a majority of 
38 to 13, while of the sub-committee to draft the platform all the 
western members but one were in favor of a gold declaration. 

Nor is McKinley alone in being the subject of depreciatory comment. 
In spite of the fact that Hay is quoted as speaking of the Canadian 
claim in the Alaskan boundary dispute as " ridiculous and preposter- 
ous " (II, 205), it is intimated that the selection as British arbitrator 
of Lord Alverstone, who decided against the claim, " may not have 
been fortuitous" (II, 208), and this is followed up with the statement 
that the British government, being apprehensive as to what President 
Roosevelt might do, chose "Lord Alverstone, who, as it turned out, 
supported the American claim " (II, 210-21 1). This insinuation is 
not new, but it was denounced by Lord Alverstone as false when it first 
appeared ; and this denunciation he afterwards repeated in his autobi- 
ography, in which he affirms that he acted " purely in a judicial capac- 
ity " and that he was influenced by nothing but a sense of duty to his 
position {Recollections of Bar and Bench, pages 240-241). Lord 
Alverstone obviously is entitled to the benefit of the fact that he made 
this direct disclaimer. 

After the advent of President Roosevelt, Hay is more than once 
made to appear as succumbing to the more " vigorous " views of his 
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new chief ; and it is represented that, in the Alaskan boundary matter, 
President Roosevelt thought his attitude " indecisive, if not actually 
timid" (II, 208). On this occasion no writing of Hay's is cited, nor 
indeed is any authority adduced. The case is the same with the state- 
ment (page 286) that at a certain point in the Venezuelan matter, 
" the direction of American policy passed from Secretary Hay to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt." If it be true that Hay was unequal to emergencies, 
it is no part of his biographer's duty to conceal the fact ; but, of state- 
ments repeatedly implying that such a defect existed, one may justly 
expect to find, especially in a " personal" biography, some substan- 
tiation. 

While, to the pseudo- intelligent and superficial reader, the titillant 
quality of much of the matter embraced in the present volumes may be 
highly satisfying, it is probable that the eventual estimate of Hay as a 
man and a statesman will be determined by readers of another type and 
caliber. In the light of this probability, one can scarcely avoid the in- 
quiry whether Hay would have regarded his ebullient private utterances as 
an accurate reflex of his personality and capacity, and whether the stu- 
dent of his career should so regard them. If he looked upon them as 
the eventual public embodiment of his inner thoughts and feelings, then, 
being himself a highly sensitive man, he may justly share the conse- 
quences with those (sometimes very old friends) to whom he did not 
seek to mitigate the sting, and, so far as his public conduct is con- 
cerned, may stand or fall by the deliberate self -revelation of his own 
foibles and limitations. The writer of the present review, although he 
cannot claim to have had with Mr. Hay a long and close acquaintance, 
happened to be thrown with him at certain junctures when he was 
under much stress, as in the summer of 1900; and the impression 
then formed of him, of his character, both public and personal, and of 
what he did and tried to do, was more serious and more favorable than 
the present account, in which some important transactions are scarcely 
noticed, would justify. 

J. B. Moore. 

Columbia University 



